of Lands for a couple of year and it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why the “parks for the people” theme was dominant 

The tragedy seemed to me to be that in 1966 the 
endeavours of the Fauna Panel to set up a system of 
nature reserves based on the very factors which 
Whitehouse has underlined in his paper, were dis¬ 
regarded, under-written and indeed, forgotten and 
destroyed. The endeavours would have to start again; 
and that seems to be obvious from what Whitehouse 
says in his article. 

The wildlife service of the 1950s and 60s was indeed 
“lumped” into a national parks service and in the opinion 
of this writer the nature conservation reserves systems 
of New South Wales are very much the poorer by that 
stupid and I believe, vindictive act, since the earlier 
wildlife service was on the brink of bringing to fruition 
many of those very achievements which Whitehouse 
sees as being the challenges of the 1990s, 25 years 
down the track. 

It was by sheer good fortune that the name Nature 
Reserve and its purpose survived in 1967. For what it is 
worth, I should mention that it was the intention of the 


Fauna Protection Panel to establish a System of Nature 
Reserves based on the concepts and practices used in 
the nature reserves of England and Scotland at that time. 
In our opinion, the wildlife service had a distinct function 
from the national parks service, and whilst they might be 
brought together in a Commission or an Authority, the 
two services needed to be sufficiently discrete to ensure 
the separate and proper functioning of the two aspects 
of nature conservation. The wildlife service of course, 
had functions beyond that of an estate and planned to 
promote nature conservation in multiple landuse pro¬ 
grammes, an aspect that is singularly absent from the 
current management. Since it is most unlikely that the 
combined estate of national parks and nature reserves 
will provide for sampling of all natural systems, manage¬ 
ment of natural systems outside the parks and reserves 
offered some hope of making up for some of the 
deficiencies we contemplated. 

The Fauna Panel had no doubts about what it wanted 
to conserve and how it wanted to do it. The remarkable 
and unacknowledged fact is the parallelism with what 
Whitehouse is saying in 1990... only we said it in the 
1950s and 60s. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The aim of my recent paper entitled “Conserving 
What? The Basis of Nature Conservation Reserves in 
New South Wales 1967-1989” (Whitehouse 1990) was 
to promote a more searching debate on the range of 
options and choices in defining the basis of nature con¬ 
servation reserve establishment programmes. The growth 
of literature in the field of conservation biology in the last 
decade has greatly assisted in providing a more rigorous 
and scientific framework for conservation decisions. Yet 
much of that literature has neglected the important 
strategic choices involved in determining the directions 
of nature conservation reserve establishment and the 
opportunity costs associated with those choices. In seek¬ 
ing to promote debate on the objectives of a nature con¬ 
servation programme, a brief historical review was 
undertaken to identify instances where attempts were 
made to provide an explicit statement of the underlying 
rationale of the directions of the nature conservation 
reserve programme. Some of the broad choices of 
driving forces were identified and a preference was 
indicated for a nature conservation reserve programme 


which accorded priority to the conservation of ecological 
diversity. 

Comments on this paper are presented from Adam, 
Burgin, Benson, Johnstone, Mason, McMichael, Pressey, 
Recher, Reed, Specht, Starling, Strom and Sullivan. Each 
of these comments provides important insights into the 
debate on future directions for nature conservation 
reserves. The comments are particularly valuable as they 
come from a diverse range of people: ecologists, 
botanists, park managers, conservation activists and 
conservation administrators. 

The Context of Reserves 

It should, however, be emphasized that the fundamen¬ 
tal purpose of my paper was to promote debate on the 
underlying basis of nature conservation reserve establish¬ 
ment programmes. It was not an attempt to provide a 
history of the National Parks and Wildlife Service of New 
South Wales, nor even a history of the growth of the 
parks and reserves estate in New South Wales. Rather 
utilizing aspects of the history of the National Parks and 
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Wildlife Service, 1 sought to present an understanding of 
what rationales had been posed for the reserve expansion 
programme and of the dynamics and driving forces for 
the reserve expansion process. It is fascinating that in 
many comments, pursuing the past has greater priority 
than probing the future. In some cases discussion of 
future directions was forsaken for a defence of the past. 
Not that I sought to judge past efforts as we must recog¬ 
nize that forming judgments of past actions based upon 
today’s knowledge, understanding and values is funda¬ 
mentally flawed. 

Additionally it will be appreciated that my paper was 
directed to nature conservation achieved through parks 
and reserves. Such an approach is necessarily limited as 
the following issues were not considered in my paper: 

• Parks and reserves serve a range of roles in addition 
to nature conservation such as cultural resource 
conservation and the provision of opportunities for 
outdoor recreation. These additional roles and the 
interaction between these roles and their impacts and 
effects on the nature conservation role are issues of 
significant debate in park management (Sax 1980; 
The Conservation Foundation 1985; Foresta 1984). 

• Categories of public lands administered by other State 
agencies and local government have important con¬ 
tributions to make in nature conservation, particularly 
Crown Lands administered by the Lands Department 
and State Forests administered by the Forestry 
Commission. The great tragedy in public land 
management in New South Wales is the pathetic and 
desultory roles of those New South Wales agencies in 
promoting nature conservation objectives on public 
land under their management when compared with 
the United States Forest Service and the United States 
Bureau of Land Management. 

• A proper functioning of the environmental planning 
system should ensure that through the tools of land 
use planning, nature conservation objectives can be 
achieved on private lands and can be integrated with 
development. This is the underlying philosophy of the 
World Conservation Strategy (IUCN 1980) and the 
report of the World Commission on Environment 
(1987), the so-called Brundtland report. The less to 
which nature conservation objectives are pursued in 
planning and development on private lands the 
greater is the pressure on parks and reserves and the 
greater are parks and reserves relied upon to achieve 
nature conservation objectives. 

Historical Perspectives 

Reed’s comment provides a clear outline of the results 
of two centuries of European occupation of Australia 


which have severely restricted the choices available now 
in establishing a system of nature conservation reserves. 
The impact of settlement on the more highly productive 
classes of land has resulted in residual natural areas 
largely comprised of poorer site classes. These poorer 
site class lands comprise the pool from which new 
nature conservation reserves can be established. This 
factor has dramatic implications on the conservation of 
faunal species as Reed has pointed out in the case of 
koalas. The implications of settlement patterns on con¬ 
servation biology has only recently been of serious 
interest to historical geographers (Powell 1988). 

Specht provides background regarding the Inter¬ 
national Biological Programme (IBP) survey and 
emphasizes the dramatically different view among the 
scientific community between the 1960s and today on 
conservation biology as a recognized field of scientific 
inquiry. Starling makes similar points. Today the 
burgeoning interest in the field of conservation biology 
is shown by the publication of journals such as Biological 
Conservation, Environmental Conservation and Conser¬ 
vation Biology. Moreover our data regarding the distribu¬ 
tion, abundance and relationships of species in Australia 
while still incomplete are vastly more extensive than what 
existed twenty years ago. 

McMichael and Johnstone provide valuable insights 
into the practical realities of expanding the reserve 
system. Their experience as Directors of the NPWS 
during the critical years of the growth of the national 
park system in New South Wales together with their 
undoubted success in overseeing the massive growth in 
the park system between 1968 and 1975 add enormous 
weight to their comments. Strom and Starling highlight 
the achievements of the Fauna Protection Panel as a 
precursor of the National Parks and Wildlife Service, 
which was formed from an amalgam of the Fauna Pro¬ 
tection Panel and the National Parks Branch of the Lands 
Department. The drawing together of the staff of the 
Fauna Protection Panel and the National Parks Branch 
of the Lands Department to form the core of the new 
National Parks Service together with the staff of those 
National Park Trusts which were converted into Advisory 
Committees was never well received by the former 
Fauna Protection Panel. However, the NPWS owed more 
to the former Lands Department elements and the 
former Trust staff in determining its future direction with 
the work of Howard Stanley providing the groundwork 
for the then Minister for Lands, the visionary and decisive 
Tom Lewis, to finally bring the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service into being. McMichael in his comments 
provides some reflection of Lewis’ dynamism. 

Other states in Australia at the time established sepa¬ 
rate agencies for fish and wildlife as in the case federally 
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in the United States. The arguments in favour and 
against such combinations have been largely subsumed 
in Australia where remaining separate wildlife agencies 
have been incorporated in broad conservation, land 
management and natural resource utilization agencies 
such as in Victoria and Western Australia. 

Weakening National Park Agencies 

There are three available models to diminish and 
weaken the input of nature conservation in government 
administration. 

• The first model is a fusion of Gifford Pinchot’s utilita¬ 
rian conservation and John Muir’s strict preservation 
to unite inherently incompatible and conflicting roles 
with unsatisfactory results. The adoption of a land 
management “mega-department” model subsuming 
the National Parks and Wildlife Service in New South 
Wales would be a clear signal of a desire to crush any 
hope of an activist voice for nature conservation in 
government. 

• The second model for diminishing such a voice is the 
“fragmentation” model of breaking down the holistic 
nature of the parks system methods such as 
encouraging greater autonomy for remaining State 
Recreation Trusts or by providing executive or deter¬ 
mining powers to other bodies other than the NPWS. 
Burgin vividly points out the limitations of such 
arrangements in conservation management. 

• The third model for diminishing such a voice is by 
emasculation or by timid leadership not oriented 
towards substantive achievements. 

Decision Environment for National Park Policies 

While one may debate the extent to which the national 
park agencies have had and should have the determin¬ 
ing role in nature conservation reserve establishment, it 
is indisputable that the agency has a role, even if that 
role is of varying levels of significance. Freemuth (1989) 
has posed a model with a two dimensional continuum. 
Whether decisions on park policy are made by experts 
or by the political system establishes one dimension and 
whether decisions made within the park policy area are 
more oriented towards “use” or towards “preservation” 
establishes the second dimension. These two con¬ 
tinuums establish four cells in which participants in the 
park policy area can be located as follows: 

• Cell I: Professionals who favour preservation over use; 
such as park scientists and resource management 
specialists. 

• Cell II: Professionals who favour use over preservation; 
park agency field managers tend to occupy a mid¬ 
point between Cells I and II. 


• Cell III: Persons who are more in favour of park use 
who seek to use the political process to impose 
decisions on park agencies. Many user groups and 
neighbours of parks fall into this category, as well as 
opponents to national parks. 

• Cell IV: Persons who favour preservation over park 
use who appear to favour park decisions made 
through the political process, such as environmental 
groups. 

This model of Freemuth is of value in identifying the 
entire decision environment surrounding national park 
policy and provides a valuable framework to place the 
reserve establishment programme in its overall context 
and to appreciate the complete range of forces which 
will affect it. Indeed it is interesting to locate each of the 
authors of comments in this model to appreciate the 
context of their comments. 

Mason eloquently expresses a pessimistic view and a 
clarion call for future action from the point of view of the 
non-governmental conservation movement. His view in 
the 1990s of future prospects well illustrates the dramatic 
change which has occurred in New South Wales since 
the late 1980s and demonstrates the shift in the decision 
environment from one where Cell IV enjoyed unrivalled 
ascendancy to one in which Cell III dominates. It is 
interesting to observe the responses of the non¬ 
government environmental movement to such a change. 
Years of success have dulled their campaigning skills 
while increased sophistication of arguments and processes 
have blunted their capacity to set the public agenda and 
effectively influence government on a state level. Thus 
the danger of a park decision making environment in 
which the role of park professionals is reduced can result 
in sharp changes from Cell III to Cell IV and where during 
one of these trajectories the role of the national park 
agency may be permanently crippled by amalgamation, 
fragmentation or emasculation. It is indeed ironic that in 
1990 when environmental issues loom large in public 
debate that reserve establishment has slipped from the 
public agenda. 

Problems of Policy Development 

The development of an explicit policy basis for a 
reserve establishement programme is a matter which 
has been approached with varying degrees of success 
by national park agencies. It is noticeable that the three 
best recent policy analyses of reserve establishment were 
produced by non-government environmental groups in 
the United States of America (The Conservation Foun¬ 
dation 1985; National Parks and Conservation Association 
1988a,b) and by an autonomous statutory authority in 
Great Britain (Nature Conservancy Council 1984). 
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Attempts to develop such a policy basis in New South 
Wales with a Nature Conservation Review between 1983 
and 1985 failed to produce a meaningful conclusion as 
is indicated by Benson. Sullivan notes that the lack of a 
rigorous examination of the rationale for nature conser¬ 
vation has bedevilled policy makers and field staff in New 
South Wales. The difficulty for governmental agencies in 
producing an explicit policy basis for a reserve establish¬ 
ment programme may reflect a number of factors: 

• Natural resource scientists are generally untrained 
and unequipped in the skills of policy analysis and 
policy evaluation. 

• The dynamics of bureaucracies do not favour 
developing explicit policies which involve real choices 
regarding priorities as there are winners and losers 
which can upset organizational equilibrium and the 
adoption of an explicit policy deprives management 
of flexibility to adapt to changing political imperatives. 

• Politicians rarely develop coherent policy frame¬ 
works as a result of a preoccupation with short-term 
exigencies and a lack of substantive appreciation of 
the subject area, although there have been notable 
exceptions in New South Wales (e.g., Tom Lewis, Paul 
Landa and Bob Carr). 

There is certainly a strong need for scientists and 
natural resource managers in the field of conservation 
biology to develop policy skills (Hogwood and Gunn 
1984). Simultaneously advances in techniques for objec¬ 
tively designing reserves need further development and 
testing. There have been many promising developments 
in this area recently such as the algorithms described by 
Pressey directed at the goal of representativeness. 

Elements in a Reserve Establishment Programme 

In terms of objectives for the reserve establishment 
programme, Recher doubts the need to emphasis eco¬ 
logical diversity, preferring instead an emphasis on long¬ 
term viability; Pressey favours an approach based on 
land classes (systems) based upon better data avail¬ 
ability; Mason favours a multi-objective strategy; Specht 
considers that reserves should be selected on the criteria 
of diversity, representativeness, naturalness and effec¬ 
tiveness (including size); Strom and McMichael favour 
an emphasis on ecological diversity; others appear 
unclear. 

This broad range of views emphasizes that general 
concensus does not exist on three key elements in a 
reserve establishment programme: 

• There is no agreement that there is a need to explicitly 
define a programme objective or a priority ranking of 
programme objectives for nature conservation reserve 
establishment. 


• Where a programme objective is proposed, there is 
divergence as to whether priority should be accorded 
to ecological diversity, land systems or genetic diversity. 

• There is considerable confusion regarding decision 
hierarchies in developing a reserve establishment pro¬ 
gramme. First level considerations should be primary 
programme objectives; second level considerations 
should be subsidiary programme objectives; third 
level considerations should be sampling strategies to 
achieve programme objectives; fourth level consider¬ 
ations are reserve design principles (size, shape, 
number, distribution, viability); fifth level considera¬ 
tions are implementation strategies to acheive reserve 
creation; and sixth level considerations relate to 
management to ensure that a reserve once estab¬ 
lished fulfils its intended purpose (management 
of threats, boundary and external threats). Proper 
and logical decision hierarchies are clearly lacking 
given the confusion between objectives, operational 
principles and implementation strategies evidenced 
in the comments. 


Key Issues for the Future 

Adam and Recher in their comments raise key issues 
about the future role of reserve establishment pro¬ 
grammes. Adam discusses the importance of reserve 
management and land use planning. Recher (1990) 
emphasizes that conservation by reservation is a limited 
option and that the concept of multiple use parks merits 
consideration. These comments squarely address what 
I anticipate to be the key dimensions in nature conserva¬ 
tion policy for the twenty-first century: 

• New categories of reserves within the park system 
need to be established with multiple land ownerships 
and multiple land uses to provide opportunities to 
achieve nature conservation objectives both in semi- 
developed and developed landscapes and to limit the 
need for extensive public acquisition costs. Such new 
reserve categories would be co-operative manage¬ 
ment arrangements under the aegis of the national 
park agency involving planning controls, manage¬ 
ment incentives, development opportunities and 
promotional benefits between state agencies, private 
landowners and local government. Models such as 
the English National Parks (Smith 1983) and the 
United States Greenline Parks (Corbett 1983) for 
multiple use and tenure reserves deserve careful 
attention. However, there is a clear need to ensure 
that such reserves are not alternatives to national 
parks and nature reserves nor are they back door 
devices to permit multiple uses in parks. Rather they 
are land protection measures which are supplemen¬ 
tary to national parks and nature reserves. 
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• The management of nature conservation reserves will 
need to be interventionist rather than passive if nature 
conservation values are to be maintained. To date the 
best protection has been to reserve areas of land and 
then undertake little in the way of natural resource 
management on the basis that the areas will look after 
themselves. As our reserves become increasingly 
isolated “islands” in a “sea” of development with 
greatly increased external and boundary threats, the 
strategy of passive management will lead to the even¬ 
tual demise of the nature conservation values sought 
to be protected by those reserves. Reserve managers 
will need to be pro-active and interventionist in their 
management of natural areas if they are to have any 
change of survival (Western and Pearl 1989). 

As George Hartzog, the Director of the United States 
Parks Service between 1964 and 1973 wrote: “Saving 
the national parks is a compact between the past and 
the present. The obligation of the contract is that these 
inherited treasures shall be passed on ‘unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations’. Our generation 
must not default on its immutable obligation.” (Hartzog 
1988). 
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